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NSA, Fort Meade, Maryland

Interviewed by: Henry Schorreck

This is a taoed interview with Prescott Currier, 14 April
,1972, 10 A.M. ‘
SCHORRECK: The first question Captain was how and when did you enter
the COMINT business?
CURRIER: Gee, I entered the COMINT business ih 1932; I starteo'
fof the Naval Academy and dozed out of the Navy Acaoeﬁyir:
and they asked me what I wanted to do next so I had, so°Ir;._
went in as an enlisted man.‘ And, a, soVI went to Radio;
School and then I became one of the first intercept--
operators and went to Station_C at Olongopo, the Philippihesf7
It was there that I met Lieutenant Wenger, who was Fleet
Intelligence Officer. And when I came back, after I
finished my obligatofy service I came back and registetedrY
at Dartmouth. Then they sent me a little note and said;
"Would you mind coming to Washington to wofk?“ whieh I

did. So I actually stayed, it was only, it was a hiatus
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something on the Order of possibly three months and I
came here in about October '35, I guess.

Um hum.

'And I, shortly thereafter I got a commission in the

Reserve, but I worked as a civilian froﬁ 1935 untiI
October 1940, with a Reserve Commission and then I went
on active duty in 1940 and in December of 1949, toward
the end ovaecember, I was one of the four Who went to
England and made the first contact with GCCS.V Bob Weeks
and I and Abe Sinkov and Leo Rosen were the four that
went--two from the Army and two frOm the Navy. We spent
three nonths in England.

Were you familiar with the, with the Commander Safford?
Ah yes, he was, of yes, yeah.

And his correspondence Courses? *

Yeah ah, familiar in that, that I knew that they existed.
I don't recalI ever having taken any, however; I didn'tv

think they were necessary. They Seemed sort of a waste

.of time._

Did you run across many people at this time/ for instance,

Rochefort?

Well, Rochefort was...

Rochefort and Wenger.

Yeah, well, of course, Rochefort was in Pearl all the

time. He was, as far as I know, never in Washington, but
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_ the people who were, who were there in the '305, I mean

Jack Holtworth (Probably Holt—wick. .W. Day) and Kramer

- who was a translator and Eddie Pierce a translator,

linguists. It was rather an odd arrangement as you may
know at that time that 0P-20—G and ONI had an arrangement
on the intelligence side under which ONI supplied the'
translators. And they were the intelligence channel from-‘
OP— 20-G‘and'ONI, and the only .one. So the 1anguage_
offices were all supplied by ONI and in addition to that,
there were three linguists hired by OP-20-Gé—Fred Woodruff,
who's still here, Phil Cate, who left the Agency sort of
under a cloud, not a very serious one, and a Seventh Days
Adventist Missionary named Hdllis Howard.

Linwood Howeth? L

No, not, no} no, no, this was, this was a Seventh¥Day>

"Adventist Missionary. No it wasn?t...He was the third

linguist and the three linguists at that time, who were'

hired and paid by OP- -20-G worked on the diplomatic syStem.

'That was in the period '35 through 1940.

In this early period, what systems were worked on a
current basis and what worked? 7

Well, it's difficult to say. You have to define current,
but, in the main all of the diplomatic systems were worked
almoSt on a current basis. The Naval SyStems, of course,

were much larger and, therefore, with few exceptions,
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were not really worked on a current basis. I take that
back, I take that back. In principle, Navy Administrative
' Systems were worked on a current basis, and even with a
small number of people it wasn't all that difficult tor
solve the transpositions and, the codes, as I recall,
were all one-part; so that the recovery was not all that
‘difficult. Now they were, they were being worked pretty
much on a current basis, but the principal source of
valuable infOrmation came from the Naval Attache and that
was...There were three different systems. All of which I
worked on. The Red machine, which was the modified Kryha,
and there were two Naval Attache systems—-one of which '
turned out to be a version of something called the Hei.
Code which was their materiSl syStem, but they handled
alléthe, all the Japanese Attache material on the technical
side whiCh inethis, in a version in that particular code,

an enormous book, 500 pages. I can remember discovering

'thing, quite by chance. This gave us a leg up... ~It'was-
much easier then. Then there were several ninor attache
systems that nowadays would take them in five minutes if
you wanted to. As a matter of fact, they weren't really
very difficult. I don't remember precisely what I'did,. ’
but I remember reading them. One of them was on a, made

up in the form of a disk, it was used to encipher code
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in which the middle digit was fixed and this sort of made
things pretty easy.

In these early days when once, once the, of course OP-20—G
was functioning as an analyti cgl center, and once Pearl
Harbor was created in 1936/:;'Corregidor as Intelligence

Centers, who tasked the Intelligence Centers as to what .

'systems they would concentrate on?

Nobody, nobody, I say nobody. There wasn't a central
tasking service, if you will, theeonly requirement was t
that information be produced on the Japanese Navy.» You

see it was a one—country, one-service war. And there was
no doubt in anyone's mind as to precisely what they should.
do. There wasn't any question of having more than oneI
jOb—4there was one job.) You read all the Japanese N§§¥l

traffic you can. “

‘Regardless of what system it was sent in?

Yeah, but there weren't that many syStems.

Well I mean as opposed...to the Red machine.

'The Red machine was diﬁlomatic and Naval attache but it7

was done for the same reason and got the same kind ofw}'
information that you would nornally get from diplomatic‘
traffic. As a matter of.fact, some of the.most interesting
material came out of the Red machine. I nean the two“ I
really phenomenal spy stories, 37 - 36 and 37 "Agent K",

tell me more on both—-we built up the entire'case out of
77347 mewm/
7T§W£i 7
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the Red machine becaUSe we read the traffic currently,
1 most of it. Enough of it so that there was no problem.

But to go back to who tasked...told whom to do what? It
‘was left pretty much up to the intercept station themselves
as to how they would go about copying the traffic, and

they didn't have any tasking, they didn't have any set
-system for arriving at what material was needed. They
simply copied everything they could and it was up to the
station commanders and the operators themselves to devise
their own system for intercepting all the material.that

was on the air. Everything that they could get. So

that, so that the...over the period-from say 1932 through
1937 or '38, they gradually developed a system for
determining what the frequency use of the fleets and

shore stations was and they knew what their sehedules,l
'were and they knew what kind bf traffic passed at what
times. And the big interest all during the ’30s was; of
course, the Japanese maneuvers--the so-called "Orange
-maneuvers.“ IAnd it was up to the intercept stations tovy
get all the material that they Could and there was no';
question of being told--Copy this system on this circuitlf
because this is what we're interested in. There was noliyl
way of determining, in advance, precisely; what material._

would be passing on those circuits, And it was a much {I

more primitive time, as you must know, because, all
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communication was hand sent Morse-—all of it. That's all
there was. So that it was, it was a good deal less and

it was, it was a much slower-paced period.

Then the Intelligence Center would simply prOCess whatever
the intercept station turned over to them? I

The Intelligence Centers would, yes, that's yes that's
essentially correct. All the intercepted material was
sent into the, to Pearl and to Washington. ”There was no
attempt, that I Can recall, of eyer trying to preventfl
duplication of effort. It was considered at the time and
for some time after, that as being very worthwhile. It
encouraged, it encouraged competition. And there was
surprisingly little wasted effort, really, in spite-of'
this traffic. The results were exchanged so that everyone:
knew what everyone else was doing and while on some: .

certain occasions, certain of the material might be

duplicated. There wasn't very much. And there was, as I- .l'

recall, an informal arrangement for certain traﬁggc'beinga

'worked on by Washington, certain by Pearl and so on;

So that, there wasn't even as much duplication as you-
might otherwise suspect.

Yeah, I can, I have a document that states that when w
Commander Rochefort was Sent to Pearl Harbor in 1940441,-
that he was sent the code personally by Commander_Safford

to start emphasizing the JN25.
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CURRIER: Yeah, um hum.

SCHORRECK: 'And so, it's been confusing, somewhat confusing in my
lmind as to who was, who was trying to concentrate on
what? And, of course, Mr. Raven said, during the war
that the Corregidor unit and which later evacuated to
Melbourne, were sOmewhat SpeCialists in the ninor systems.

CURRIER: Ah, yeah. To a degree they were, but many of the minor
systems were never worked fully, simply because there
were neither people $r time. And the amount of informationl‘
in the minor systems, was so much less than in the JN25 1
system so that, almost without exception, all three areas,
FRUPAC, FRUMEL, and NEGAT all worked on the same material.
And there was intense competition to get it out first,”
and I've never regretted'the fact that, while there was a
certain amount of dupfication, nobody really believed

"anyéhé else on code group recoyeries. Anything that
FRU9AC insisted was correct, would never be believed by
anybody in Washington. And if they put...there was_a
‘system for desi§nating validities for code groub reCoveries,
a guess was, let's see a guess for FRUPAC was an "M" and
confirmed value was an "H" and WaShington was a "W" as
confirmed and an "N" was a guess. I've forgotten what
FRUMEL had...they had two other letters. But everybody
insisted on confirming everybody else's recoveries.

Nobody trusted anybody else. But it was good, it worked,
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and I think that, not very much was lost because it was,

(ow, "
of course, a twentfqhobr operation, a non-stop for four

'years. So that there was no question, really of, of

'wasting effort. The only thing that happened was that

there was a certain amount of disagreement and acrimony
developed, particularly between FRUPAC and NEGAT, and
there would be a difference of opinion on translations
every now and then, andJif it was serious)then ~they
would start screaming at one another. 1

I'd like to come back to that a little later, if I could.
Again, prior to Pearl Harbor in OP-20—G in Washington,
I'm trying to get, if I can, a reconstruction of what
happened to a message when it came into Washington. :How
it got there, what happened to it when it did get there?
Most of the traffic that came into Washington; came in by
mail.‘ It was bundled and sent in by regular mail;

Were you receiving from Bainbridge now at this time?/

This is prior to Pearl Harbor.

-Yeah, yeah.

And both FRUPAC and Corregidor?l

Yes, there was no question, some traffic just before the-ﬁ
war; began to come.in electrically but most of it was,
sent in by mail and it didn't make any difference-how
long.it took because up until the last few minutes.:.

Um hum.
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CURRIER: , FRUPAC, well, FRUMEL didn‘t exist. Corregidor and FRUPAC
early on, worked on the traffic thechopied and all’that
the traffic that came into Washington, so that they had
an opportunity to work on the intercepts almost immediately,
and Washington did not--not in the early period, anywayé
As a matter of fact, all during the V305, I_thihk52probably
the emphasis in Washington, in OP—ZO—G was on Naval V
Attache and diplomatic traffic. And as you probably
know, there was an arrangement with the Army whereby we
took one day and they took another in diplomatic,
particularly on Purple, but on the lower grade diplomatic
systems, where a lot of extremely interesting, valuable
information was, we did pretty much every day. On the
Naval Attache, of course, we did all we could all the‘ll
time. All the Naval Attache traffic came in electric ally..
'You”éée, it was, it was...I' d Say all of it, I guess a  11
of it didn't, but an awful lot of it did. Much of it was V,-V

copied at Winter Harbor. Everything thth- was sent on the 9.

4
-international radio circuits, which most of it was,be"

the way--a1most.a11 of it. Soﬁe of that came in; VV
electrically. Some of it was drop copy which we got from '
New York, which was very easy to get.: Let' 5 see, where .
else did we have it coming from? Most of it came from

winter Harbor. All of the European and Atlantic stuff

did.
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What role was Cheltenham playing at that time?

.I don't remember very much about Cheltenham before the

war. 'It was a radio station, but I can't tell you very
much about it because I don't, it never, it never occupied
a prominent position in anything_that I had anything to

do with anyway.

.I'm very, very puzzled by something whiche-I don't want

to jump around--but, when the decisioanas made in MarCh

of 1942 for QP-20-G to begin analytical processing of_
current Japanese Naval systems...

Right.

I was puzzled as to where they were getting their intercept
from.

Everywhere. This was, this you should be able to get‘
pretty well laid out. .Charlie FordI'who has died since;

I think wrote up a good history of all that GY, no it: V
wasn't GY, yeah, wa1t a minute...

GYPl?

‘Yeah GYPl.

He gOes into the systems, but we‘re not sure where they

came from.

”1%,". ‘ > .
Yeah, but the traffic handl’ed‘. All of the material--

separate circuits were set up, and on which all material
was sent to everybody, all intercepted material and it

came in from Pearl, and from Bainbridge and we got
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material from Australia too. Trying to think, where

else?

vBefore the war?

~Ah no, I'm talking really now about after the war started;

Yeah. But it was all copiable and almost all of the

traffic of any importance was copied and sent in and it

.all came in electrically. And there was special circuits

set up to handle it, and they were dedicated circuits and-
they did nothing but handle traffic twenty-four hours a '
day. And the same circuits also handled all of the
outgoing--recovery--code recovery—-additive recoveries.V
This was all highly mechanized and it was a regular
assembly line--hundreds of Waves.

This is what I need to find some more information about—-.
the.circuits that were created; '7 ‘1
Xeah, well, Charlie Ford wro e all that up and itls around'
somewhere., A

We had a very interesting-;a very disturbing experience--'

‘twelve boxes of material were'recalled from Crane in

1962.

Um hum.

We've only recovered three or four and the reSt of that
stuff was given out to people.

What_was it? Do you know? Do you remember?
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We'don't know a11--we don't know all the, all the things

'that were in there. There were, we think there were A
wﬁ

Some very good material in there, and they just dks urged '

’it out among friends when it got back here.

I don't recall, I don't recall that a..{

Oh we know who it was. we know who recalled it.‘ Well if
I could get back a minute. ‘
Yeah. I I

Mr. Raven said that the organization of OP-ZOfG itself,
With the creation of all the different sub-sections,
really grew out of the Purple Watch.

Ah. ...mmm?

From the standpoint that they had to do a lot of things'i‘
themselves and then as more pe ople came in these functions
were turnedV over and created separate sub- sectionsr
Yeah,”I wouldn' t, I wouldn' t agree that it grew out of

the Purple Watch because there was another watch long

before there was a Purple Watch.Particu1ar1y what became

.» i:

.eventually the G2 watch desk was Rosie Mason and me.

That's all there was. By the way, Admiral Mason is stilla
alive, although he had a larynggfggy. He talks but with
some slight difficulty. I don't know if anyone's told
you about him or not. I I

We, we knew about that.

13
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And Rufe Taylor, Admiral Taylor, whoTs now in South
Carolina, he retired. His last job was, was Deputy CIA.

He had been ONI, but he is a man who, he was a Japanese

’1inguist. He went to Corregidor, served at Pearl. He

spent most of his time right here in Washington. ‘That is

the last two years. He will be able to give you an

,enormous amount of first-hand information; He was also

in charge of the Navy TICOM business right after the
bombing survey.

Um hum. H

In September '45 with Admiral Austin (?). He and Fred
Woodruff. I

We want to get to Fred Woodruff before it's too late too.
How did this evolve? How did the subsections evolve?i

That was done quite by design. I mean, up until the time

ewe moved out to Nebraska Avenue in February 1943, we_were

very cramped for space, of course, and in the sixth wing , Vcﬂ

of the Navy Department, we had almost a ludicrously smallb

,amount of space allotted to each group.’ And the material

and the watches that were set up, in what became GZ, itV
was not GZ then, it was...Lord only knows what...I donitl
know, I'm not even...

GY probably.

No, it wasn't GY. I'm not sure it even had a name or aV

title. If it is, if we did have, I've forgotten. Rosie
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Mason and I Set up that watch desk and we put a cot in
the office and one or the other was there twenty-four

‘hours a day for the entire time until we moved out to

‘Nebraska Avenue, in February '43.

SCHORRECK: We saw some organizational charts that were created in‘
1935.

CURRIER: Um hum. V .

SCHORRECK: And we know that there was a GS, and a CC and a G2.

CURRIER: Yeah, that‘s right there were. I ‘

SCHORRECK: And that...Were these real?

CURRIER: Yeah.

SCHORRECK: Or were, was it a few people.doing all this?

CURRIER: Oh it was, it was a few people, but it was real enough. ‘

For instance, the...in the '303 there were maybe fourf l
cryptanalysts and four language officers and three ciVilian*
Vlinguists; That was about it. As we approached closerl VS:
to the ‘405, we gradually got in additional people and V
when it was obvious that there was going to beVa war,
,which was obwious in 1939, we slowly began to call_in.'
reservists. VAmong the first that came was RavenijynnI
Brotherhood, Bobby Lee, Chisholm.. I think they all cane-
in 1940. The first three that came together were Rawen}‘
Bobby Lee and Lynn.. They all came todether. ThenVV' -
Brotherhood and Chisholm, I think came along a little-

later, but I wouldn't be absolutely certain. ‘This is,
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this is all a matter of record...check on it, if you need

to check on it, at all. And then ONI recalled some former;

_1anguage officers, some who had been to language school

~in Tokyo, but were not now serving as linguists. They

were going, they were back in their regu1ar duties as
naval officers. Most of them—-three of them--turnedVouti
to be less than valuable. They didn't really know whatilV
end was up, and it turned out that they were more in the
way than they were used, so Rosie simply wouldn't have
anything to do with them at all. And I was, at ththime,

sort of self—taught, but I had reached a point where at

,1east he thought I was useful, and so he and I just did.>

most of it ourselves that first seven months;
How was a mesSage processed when it first was picked up

in OP-20—G,‘when it was first receiyed? What were the,

”dOVyou recall the steps that were dOne--done to it?’ :1

Well, it depended pretty muCh on which system it was in.

All of the diplomatic systems were typed up as they came

15.41:: «3

Vin, whether by mail or otherwise, and much of it was by,

mail, of course. That which came from Pear1--from Winter,
Harbor——came...That came by_mai1, too. There wasn't any,
electrical from Winter Harbor in the '3OS that I can'Vi

reﬁember. But we did get material that was no moreethane

two days old--some of it older, but'most of it around two

or three days old. Most of it came by mail, It.came in
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_other people, and I count one other person, as a matter"

4ﬁﬁﬁﬁﬁ?

and was identified as to system, which was very simple
because there was an indicator on it. It was then typed

up by hand in a format and given to the Japanese linguists
who were doing the diplomatic recovery. If the system was
one which had been worked on, and recovered such Values

as were known were filled in and then additional recovery
Vwork was done. It didn't take all that timtho complete
most of it in minor systems. And then the chart was made::'
Out with the recovered values on it and each of, the
linguists, the linguists and translators and hook breakers,‘
and intelligence analysts, if you will, all in one. As
soon as that work was done, each message that Could be
filled in... When the recovery reached the Stage in

which it was profitable to fill in by hand some Of the

yalues that were recovered, this was done by one or two

of fact, I_think, originally, there may have beethwo
later on, who, when the meSsages were typed up, filled in‘
Ithe Values that were recovered. But, you must understandV
there wasn‘t that much traffic and it might have been.§.maYbe
50 or 60 messages a day and not much more than that. ‘
Was there an extensive use of machines during.this period?’
Yeah.> The only machines that we had were the IBM sorter}
collator. They used those machines for most of the larger

naval systems in that they simply made up-runs which allowed,
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the book breakers to work on the material more readily,

Ithat is pretty much, nothing but runs on code groupings

and that was about the extent of it{” They did, they did

>certain other things, of course, but mostly 1isting—-

listing, collating, and printing--that Was really'about-
the extent of it.V The machine room wasn‘t any bigger

than this room. It grew, of course, but in the early——in

the mid-‘3OS it was no bigger than this room. There were“'

something like four people on it.

What was the attitude of the higher authorities, regular'
naval officers, toward COMINT in this period?

Well, of course, I would--the majority of them didnlt
really understand it, some of them didn't believe it; .
All of the material was sent to ONI, and not to the Fleet J

directly. It was, to:a degree, compartmented, as it‘

:Vbecame later on. There was a special group in ONI that i

handled it. Othhe Japanese Red material, that is the

naval attache material--the Red machine, this was handled;-

specially. The diplomatic material was typed up, and

handled and delivered to ONI especially, and thence to:
the White House and various other places. As far as
naval officers, individually of concern and command at
sea, they had even up until now, had very'little gentacth
with it. And it wasn't until, well, I guess, yeah by the

mid-‘30s each of the fleet intelligence officers had

18
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been indoctrinated and was aware of what was going on and
was pretty much in sympathy with the program as such, and

knew it's value and was able to interpret to his commander

-or to the senior intelligence officer the material that

was sent him, especially, and it was sent in a speCial’

system.

_But was it difficult to get the-tactical_commanders to

accept it?
I can't answer that question, first-hand information.- In

the main, no} I don't think it was not really; There

Awere a good many who didn't understand it or know how it

was obtained, and they felt a little taken aback at being
told that they couldn't be told what it was Coming
from..;but beyond that I think} in the main, the great'i
majority of them, yes, they accepted it and they accebted
their-intelligence officer's work. 'I imagine...Ifm’séli
guessing, that if there had been a conflict between hard
intelligence and COMINT, they might have been inclined to:
take the hard intelligence, as being a little bit betteg,
source than the COMINT. They hadn't learned yet that ith
was usually the other way around._ ' ‘L
So that in the early period before Pearl Harbor, the “-
major disseminator of information to higher leyels wouldﬂ:

have been ONI?
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Yeah, yeah. They would, in the main, they would have.

In fact, they were the only...in the early days, in 1930

;from 1930 thru 1939, probably, they were just about the

honly channel.

There was a closer relationship than I had thought between
ONI.... V

Well, it wasn't that, well, you see, you're confusing,
not confusing, but there were two periods that were
completely different. One was the period up to the war"
and the other was the.period after the war, when ONI as a
central Washington organization was really cut out of the
tactical picture and everything went direct. But this
was quite a different organizations

Right. As we move closer to 9ear1 Harbor and actually I
get involved in the, in the attack on Pearl Harbor, there
have been rumors which we've heard from time to time,i
that at the time, after December 7, there were rumors

circulating in Washington, that our COMINT people in

VPearl Harbor had been deceived by the Japanese practiceu

of radio deception in the attack. Had you.heard that
rumor? V
Yeah, it's not true. It...I have never yet seen one_
piece of hard evidence or talked to anyone who was at

Pearl at the time who said that anything like this ever

happened, I think the story began to gain a certain
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currency after the war as a result of certain of the

material that came from the Japanese themselves after,

Vright at the end of the war--between August and December

-'45. I can't be sure of this, but I've seen in Japanese,

several stories about how the Japanese fooled the'Americans.‘
I don't recall ever having any of this happen to me and I
never saw any material which as far as I was concerned
was ever anything but genuine, and didn‘t in fact turn.
out to be so.‘ Now this doesn't mean that there weren't‘W
cases of it, and if it happened before Pearl harbor, and‘
if it was done to an extent that did, in fact, actually V
permit the Japanese to introduce false information intoix
their communications and thereby mislead theVUnited‘
States, then I don;t know anything about it. I

We haven't, we havenft'seen anything. vWe just heard'h:

_these rumors.

I doubt, I doubt very seriously and I honestly I_wouldi

think that many of those rumors may well have arisen

after the war as a result of Japahese published.materia1.

If I could ask one more question on this early period?V
What was_the relationshp.between.e.? There are two.
relationships, really, I'd like to get to..10ne between
communications people and intelligence people, and between
regular Naval officers and reserve Naval officers, in

regard to COMINT.‘i
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CURRIER: Well, in the very early '3oS—-we11, in the '305, OP—20-G,

i of course, was part of OP-20, and OPfZO was communicatiOnsQ
SCHORRECi:///ffgghtj$'And the rank of OP—ZO-G, in that early period,
CUVV‘{{ ‘was either Lieutenant or Lieutenant Commander. The DNC

was always a Captain; All of the material and all.of the
money which came to OP-20-G, came through DNC, but it was

_a dedicated budget and the money which was Spent by OP-

20, by OP-ZO-G, in the name of OP-20, to do such things

as buy material and set up intercept stations and that

sort of thing, was their own money to be Spent as they
.saw fit. And the...I wasn't personally aware of the

budget making process at that stage being relatively

junior, and not having to do anything with it, and I

wouldn't have wanted to if I had. The decision as to howV,
much money should we spend for what, was not determineda
isolely by DhC, it was determined_by DNI and DNC together,'hi”
at that level; I

SCHORRECK:V But there, but there seemed to be a great deal more

Vdecentralization as far as OP420-C's control of its own,
operation—-comp1ete control-4had.nothing to do with, with

the administrative control exercised by OP-20 over the?

rest of OP-2015...V ‘

CURRIER: No, none at all. We ran everything ourselves, all the Stationsvi

were run entirely by OP-20 with money granted_by 0P-20, J

actually, at the budget level.

22
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Did an antagdnism develop between the communications
people, those who had come up within the COMINT business,

those in the actual COMINT business, there were those who

‘had come up through the communications system, and there

was those who came up through intelligence.

Yeah.

_Was there any antagonism between these two?

No, no. There were a few people who had sharp tongues,
but no, there really wasn't. I

How about between the regular and the reserve officers?
Well, there were no reserve officers around until 1940.
Right, at this later period?

Now, there were programs that were run, as you probably-
know, by OP—20-G for CVX reserve units, and that's,
Communication Volunteer Specialists; In fact, before in
wastVX it was CVS.' That's what I was. AVnd that  was run
as part of the reserve program. That portion of the CVS

program which had to do entirely with communications and

COMINT were run by QP—20-G. That portion of the program

that had to do- with regular things such as taking standard
Naval Reserve correspondence courses were run by the
Naval Reserve, and I took a lot of those too.’ But as far
as antagonism--no. Everyone knew that thoSe people wereh
already spoken for and they would not, except under

extraordinary circumstances, go into the regular
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communication organization. They were to come into OP—20-G.
-And that's what their entire program was. That‘s the way
their entire program was run.
SCHORRECK: -Let's return to that other thing a minute. It seemed as
though this business of decentralization, in the early'.
period it was...that field stations were largely operating

under their own discretion, as it were.

CURRIER: Yeah.
SCHORRECK: Very little control from Washington?'
CURRIER: No, Washington couldn't control them. They didn't have

the facilities for gathering the information in order

that they could control them. You have to remember that,

this was a one target, one-nation effort and the only

thing that had to be brought home to the intercept statiOn,
was, that you copy all of the Japanese traffic you can’t

find and set up whatever is necessary, whatever system is'le
necessary, in‘order to gethost of it. Such as, for
instance, keeping track of all frequencies, solving call

sign systems, establishing schedules between major

stations, and then copying all the traffic.thati s sent

on the schedules, and.by these means. And it was relatively 7
simple. In fact, there's nothing else really to it. 7 A I
There was no attempt on the part of ahyone in Washingtonh

or Pearl or anywhere else to analyze the material that,

had been sent back and after that analysis to send out
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CURRIER:

coverage control data to the stations. Except in rare
instances, there were neither people or time. And the
stations were doing quite well on their own so there was
no need to,

As the war developed-—had started and then developed-—‘

within these first six months, what changes occurred in

.your operations as a result of this decision to go?

Let me just go, I want to go out to get a coke.

Yeah. ‘

(CURRIER LEAVES AND RETURNS)

If we can get back and say that when Washington made the‘
decision to go current, what changes did this cause in
your operation? V
Well, it didn't..;the only thing that it caused, was asi
far as GZ was concerned, was that it-meant that we got,,
on a regular basis, delivered every x minutes by somebody.-
running down the corridor, a lot of current traffic. It“

was...it continued to be that way. Delivered by hand

a_from the Com Center where it came in, and where they had

an enormous organization set up. Well, not.enormous to ..r=
begin with, it became an enormous organization, and an:
very effective one, extremely well run. In the beginning,#:
of course, it simply began to come in more rapidly and-be:
more current. And I didn't notice anything other than 1

that, personally. I knew what was going on but as far as-

25
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we were concerned, the only thing that was apparent was

‘that there was, after they made the change-over, more

current traffic and that's about all I can say. There

‘wasn‘t much of anything else that happened because, you

see, there was so few people involved. 'It wasn't a great
upheaval. There wasn't a great reorganization.. There
was still, probably...I'm trying to think, in the actual_r
section when the material was handled, my recollection is
that there waSn't more than a couple dozen of people all
told. I may be wrong, but there weren‘t very many more '
than that, that were actually handling the traffic. That
is tearing_it apart, typing up what had to be typed up,
doing what had to be done to it so that it oculd get to
the peOple that were--either one working on it and tryihg_

to break and/or translating it and sending it out,

_And it was now beginning to come in more electrically;

wasn't it?

I

Yeah, it was and I don't know when precisely they Started‘

_dedicating circuits for COMINT use. But I think it was.’

about that period and if you've got some notes on it, .
then that's the right date. I couldn't tell you....f‘q
It was March, March 1942. They jumped theanrom, I den't.
know what they had before that, I can figure it out; buth

I know that there were about seventeen sub-Section in the

new reorganization in March 1942.
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A lot of that reorganizing, slipped me by. It didn't
affect me at all, and while I knew that something was

going on, it didn't make any difference as far as I could

tell, at the moment. It gradually did.

Well in January, of course this was when Commander Safferd

was moved over to OP-ZO-Q, Commander-Redmond came in...

 

Yeah.

And then went from there.

qr . ,
Of course Commander Redmond was a controver51a1 character,

NC'
both he and his brother, Joe. Both had been DMZ. rBoth

 

either had been or were about to be.

Right.

He.rubbed our British friends the wrong way. We had
quite a difficult time for a while.e.with the Redmgha
brothers, particularly the younger, who was OP-ZO—G;
John? I 3
Yeah, that‘s the one.

Jack.

-Jack, rather.

And I know he didn't have much use for Rocheforth people.
No, he didn't, and he didn‘t have much use_for Rochefort;
Now, and because of this I think his Views of what went

on and what was accomplished...
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_1..peop1e outside of communications.“ I don't quite know

~why. He was apparently a good naval officer too, but he»

and his brother were. But he was...he had tunnel vision

as far as anything except the Navy and communications

was concerned. That's the way it seemed to me. AlthoughV
I was never at any time felt that I was in a position hbt:'
to be quite willing to work for him or with him or anything
else. I V

How would you evaluate the different areas that were
working——the Hawaiian unit and Melbourne unit. As to
their, as to their...?

Yeah, now you‘re talking about somewhat later on when '9

they actually got going.“ When people had been hauled out:

_of_Corregidor-and they'd been set up in FRUMEL and gOtten“E*‘

their communication assigned and gotten different people'

assigned and that sort of thing. FRUMEL was always at a

disadvantage, they didn't have, until much later in ther

war,.anything like as many people or as many gOod peoble,

Peaerhad the benefit of being at the seat of all power V.
in the Pacifie. And they, the people who made the ..
decisions, had direct access, not only to, to the littlef‘.

rooms where the messages were translated, but they_cou1dK

go right to the intercept stations, if they wanted to.

28
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That closeness gives a certain pungency to operations.

» This was missing in Washington, but on the other hand we
had probably more really good people than they did.

~A1though they would never admit it. We did have some

very good youngsters and for the first two years of the
war we got, I think, most although not all, most of thei'

very best of the language students. The_two initialiﬁwﬁ’

classes Came from Harvard, if I remember correctly. Made 9'

up of almost solely of people who had a certain Japanese'*

background--either missionaries' children or people who

_had lived extensively in Japan or had some connectiOn

with it and knew a certain amount of Japanese before.
Did you have your own linguisegby now and ONI was pretty»-
much out of it? 1

Yeah, that's right. VONf Was as far as‘we were conQerﬁedi'

out of it completely. The linguists came and were hired

direCtly by OPf20-G, but the source of linguists in the-
early periodeas Harvard and Yale. I may have them in
reyerse, but and I'm not sure they operated concurrentlyi‘
but I think they did, And at the end of this period and _th
at the time the Navy had established its own Japaneseff
language school, it was done for tonreasons.; onef—toii-x
supply intelligence linguists for use in7washington,;i
Pearl and FRUMEL and secondly as combat interpretgitho

go with the Marines, principally the Marines, in order
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that we get more out of our intelligence gathering
Vactivities ashore. So that toward the middle of the war,

“my guess is that about half, althouéh I may be wrong,

- about half the linguists went into the Pacific, into the

. W . ,
combat zones as really combat interpreters and interrogators.

And the, of courSe, what was it ealled, the Pacific

Interrogators?

ATIS?

No, wait a minute, that was the_Allied Translators
Interpretzi service. Well, they hired everybody-~
Australians, and renegade Japanese, and Papuans (?l and
Lord only knows what else. And they got some of the
damn . ‘ . V V h
,documeat translations out of them.. I'll never forget
one. It was a trahslation of'a series of messages thath
had been captured, I think one, I think a destroyer:ra‘n/~
aground or something-—I've forgotten the source of theh'
imaterial or sbmething like that. ‘SomewhereVdown in the;

South Pacific. And all of this and the entire message

file was captured almost in tactﬁ A bit wet but it was

legible. And the messages that;had been broken out and 1
written out in good Japanese were all translated by ATIS
and sent back and we'd get copies of_them; And mOSt 3
amazing because a lot of the work was done by people whet}~
had been speaking Japanese all their lives. And they .

were almost unintelligible.
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Hum.

The use of abbreviations by Japanese in military jargon,

as the U.S. Navy does or the Army does, was quite foreign

.to them and completely beyond them. I remember something

that came out to the first water fighting unit, that was

Sub-div One and they just translated every character as“

it's meaning would indicate and not knowing what they

were abbreviations of or how they should actually be

read, this sort of thing. ~ I

When of course the war began and for the first Six months
up until Midway: we were on the defensive.

Um hum. ,
Which I personally, I think COMINT can play a much greater
role when you' re on the defenSive.

Well, it depends on how things are going. We were reaVlly

hard put  of course,- to get back into the fight after the

Pearl Harbor unpleasantness. And also from a COMINT

point of view, we didn' t have all that many peop 1e ‘V'actuallyv~

working and the length of time it took to try to get

back into.the systems out of which wthad gotteanust

before Pearl, and to start working on the princibal
systems involved and recovering code groups and so on
took a little while. As a matter of fact, up to Midany '
bmwhah& '
there was a great deal of,Qe~1a-1a between FRUPAC and

Washington--what varioUs code groupsteant. There
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weren't very many. And they still, by the way I think I

2 saw not all that long ago maybe eight or ten years ago,

two people from who had served with FRUPAC and one in

.Washington, who were still arguing about the value of a

code group.

They're doing it right now. Arguing about...about the
relative merits of build_units...It's something else.

Did you feel a great, as these things wereVbuilding up,
especially Midway rather than Coral Sea, did you reallytr

feel a sense of urgency in the organization?

_Yeah. Well I don't know if it was within the organizatidn.

I don't think I think the only people who felt a sense of
urgency really were those who were looking at the traffie'” -’
mdkf? , . . . :-
and reading,.that there was more there than they could - .

really dig out but-they knew from snatches‘here and there

that had been recovered that something big was inrthe;‘*

Vrun.

Good morning, sorry for the interruptions,
...a degree of urgency withih, by certain people'orI ‘1'
whomeyer within the Organization up to Midway as,thingsj
were beginning to build up. Were these people who actﬁally
saw,.. '1' 3
Well the only people that I came in direct contact with l"v“
that obviously felt the sense of urgency were Rosie Mason:

and myself. Now this was the periodé—you see, Midwayvil'
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was June 4th wasn‘t it? 4, 5, 6, 7?
4th being my birthday and I had the watch. But the period
from April, well gigstwo months prior to Midway, I can't
be precise about time 30 years ago, the, that was the
period when it was obvious that we were going to spend,
really spend 24 hours a day, keeping as close track as we
possibly could, all the material that we could get our
hands on. This same feeling must have been apparent, I'm
sure it was. I wasn't there...as a matter of fact even
more so. And the sense of urgency at Pearl was obviously
greater because they were in the area where the counterattacks
would be planned where the strategy for the next x months
mileé. , i was '4- 1‘ 1:4 :ch
was bein mauled over where it was more active command--
active command relationships which were obvious and were
being made felt by the COMINT group. So that they were
being pestered by the operation types all the time. So

that they were the ones who felt the greatest sense of

~urgency. But we in Washington at the time, knew that all

of this was going on, of course we were in fact communicating
with one another even though we didn't always agree, and

we did arrange to spend even morthime, if that were

possible of doing, obvious necessary. I don't remember,

I honestly can't remember any other special arrangements

that we made except to be sure that there was always one,

I guess at that time, by that time, one of three of us in
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the office all the time. One of us had to be there. And

Vfor a time—-two of use—one of two of us. Now the material,

tthat was coming in at the time obviously had to be handled

slightly differently. I don't know what arrangements

were made in the machine room for reproducing traffic, I
don't remember anything special that was done to-speed up
the delivery of traffic from the point of intercepting toV
Washington. 'It muSt have been otherwise things wouldn't
have happened the way they did. .And you probably must

have sources that would indicate about what we did during

,that period to produce this kind of additibnal flow.

Did you know that it was going to be Midway before it
took place? Was there any doubt about it in your mind2'h
Ah. 1 ”i I 3

Were there arguments going on about where they were geing 3
to go? - I i i I
Gee, I'd have‘to go back and look at some of-ththraffic;

I_can‘t remember. I remember I‘m trying to think pf that '

area designatorisystem.'

You mean the AF and all that business? .

That's right. I'm trying to think when that first came‘h'
out, and when we first threw out the matriﬁ and filled inyh
with letters. Established where some of these locationswji

were-—Wake and Marcus.
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No, the whole Pacific was A.

Weren‘t they based on who possessed the Islands like A

stood for an American_position?

I.Was there grid then?

Straight grid, alphabetically.

Because someone told me that it was based on American
position versus British positions.

Could be; The whole Pacific was all A something, as far...
as I can remember. I don't remember any that werenft. .I'm
trying to think what the... I .

RPZ

Yeah, that's right, yeah. When you get down to the ends:
that's right. You're so right. Yeah, see there's so

much of this that I--itls been a long time;

Right.

VIf,ufor instance, I looked at any of the material; it?

‘would all come flooding back but it's awful difficult.

Early, early in '42 at the very latest.

Yeah. Well, I know we fussed a lbt about AF and there V'

was a great deal of disagreement as to where it was, and

as to what in fact was meant by some of the messages ih a

which there was nothing recovered except the letters A .
and F'in the code group as I remember;‘

Did you have to break the codes to learn the designator?=n"
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CURRIER: Well it was being broken. It hadn't changed since Pearl
Harbor.
SCHORRECK: Yeah, but did you have to get into the text of the message

.in order to determine whether it was one particular
geographic location as opposed to another.

CURRIER: Well in solving, in getting the Values for the code
groups, the assignment of Roman letter values to code-
groups came as a result of something I justhan't.remember{’
We startetho recover code groups-—spell groups for
instance-—spe11ing English words, place names and so on

_and then it became apparent that these were being, the
series of these that were being sent all beginning with f
an A and sometimes in quotes and sometimes in brackets'
and_various things; -So the, then in several messages, as j
I recall, it would be someone departing an\AF_for so’and
Vso at such a time. 'So they were obviously place names othi'
areas at least if not~place names; But I can't remember-»
precisely when we first stumbled on it but it wastearlyr
in '42. I would guess maybe in March, I donft know but lf
isometime before Midway. So that by the time of Midway; .
there had been enough code group recovery done so‘thatfitzV
was obvious by the end of May anyway, that there was-hh >
something really big in the wind and the location andithei
number of ships and the precisely and the type of shipS“

that were involved were always a matter of argument
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between FRUPAC and Washington. But as I said the details
of this are so fuzzy in my mind that I couldn't really
give you any specific answers without looking at material,
than I could.

I was wondering if the traffic analysts were of assistance
to you?

Ah.

Particularly on geographic locations.

Not a great deal. As I recall, although I may be wrong,
most of the IA material wouldn't have divulged or helped
us determine what the locations were. Once the code
groups had been recovered firmly as English letters and
once the combination of letters had proven to be geographical
locations, there was precious little that TA could produce
that I can think of that would help us identify these
locations.- It was done primarily as I recall in the
beginning, by associations in the message, courses laid
out between two places, actual identification of weight,

I think and from there on it was‘not all that difficult

to lay out the matrix because it was in alphabetical

order I suppose--in both directions.

You had a lot of designations at the conclusion.

That's right, oh yeah.

Captain, Mr. Raven made a statement the other day that

his group, the crew that he was in charge of in OP-ZO-G...
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GY, he claimed that there was a great deal of help which

Vthe minor cipher people gave to JNZS group from solutions

-that they had made and passed on to...

Yeah. There were later on, not early in the war but
later on, there were on many occasions duplicates sent to
more than one system. This was the most valuable type of—
information and particularly when the minor system was.
almost completely solved and we could line up the minor-”
system values with the JNZS material that was in the
process of being solved. We'd get an enormous leg up by-
checking the few established code groups againSt thoseli
values in the minor system which had been previously read
and theh filling in tentative values for the others and ,
then checking in the rest of the material which it wasfé
incalculable...Yeah; Later on toward the.end of the-war:
when JNlSI and when they were being read more currently;

that material we used to check our recoveries butj

surprisingly enough we had reached a point then when we_:

had so much background material and an enormous amount oft
statisticaI material on code group values on all the>'¢
previous systems we had recovered and captured and cheoked:
that we just be use of frequency alone, you could be i

absolutely 100% certain of the value of that particular

code group-—once you got a few footholes in the new_syStem.
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And it didn‘t take long to get back into even a 50,000

V group two—ply system because we simply had so much. By

lthe way did you run across any captured code books in

>Crane?

I haven't yet. I think these are out at Holabird.h I'm»
; +ﬁ¢1
convinced that Holabird is a treasure};..

'I tell you if I could just sit and smell those for a>

minute I‘d remember so much. They had a particular smelI11-
so many of them. Some had-holes.in them, some of them

had a little blood on them here and there. A_lot of them
had been buried. But they all had red covers. In fact,-

those were the instructions—-we use to give our Marine

Yakﬁn aﬁHCS
e. t was always a section, right from very

close in the beginning, whose sole responsibility was to

go  directly to the communications center, piok up anything'vr

._with a red cover and get back to it and don‘ t get k1lled.f7

And we got material right from the beginning and. o-f'

course, Guadalcanal we got a lot but even before that

when the Markus (?) --when the British and Australians—t.

when the Marines went ashore on Naha in the Ryukyustt It ,
was the very first Marine raid of the war. I can't ‘1
remember. Anyway, we got material from there and from
then on we got enough captured material so that we Qé?e*h
able to check all our work and in the majority of cases

we were able to check all our work and in the majority‘
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of cases we were, we recovered say 5,000 codewords out of

I‘d say 50,000. ~We could read 99% of the traffic and

.about 98% of our recoveries.were absolutely correct.

-This was, of course, after the first year in the war when

we had some experience. We, as I say, had so much1

background material. Millions and millions and millions'
of messages laid out on great long tables that took up an‘w
entire room, three times as big as this hallway (not .I-
quite, I'm exaggerating). But the material was rerun and

reprinted every time there were two or three hundred

.additional recoveries. Everything was rerun again and

reprinted and laid out on these great tables so that you
could find all the index--indices for each of the systems

laid oUt in strategic places and so  that the youngste rsy

who did a lot of the code breaking spent most of the timet” I

r,running up and down these great long tables. And it was_

a very effective system.' Then there were little cubbyv

holes around made by those who—-senior watch officers or

something who wanted a little bit more material.around.l

where they could keep their own:notes and do their oWniw
work. But this was very effective. The crew had beenf
effective. I
What could be obtained from a message just by looking atheh
it in it's raw form once it had been copied? JNot the

crypt that had broken it just the...,

IL. \Ll
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CURRIER: Not a great deal. The same, well that‘s not quite true.
I The callsign recovery.was—-was quite far advanced and
they didn‘t fall all that far behind even though they
~weren't always able to recover the actual system itself,
They were always able to recover enough of the callsigns
and address groups and procedures so that they could tell
to whom the message was going, externally, and who sent .
it and if they had a chance, they would get fairly decent:’>
bearing of the transmitter. 1.} I

SCHORRECK: - Those were in cipher?

CURRIER: . Oh everything was in cipher. Yeah. Now, the headings
were not all in cipher.‘ They changed calls every day but--
as we did—-but the material, say mid-war, was of such _
volumne that it wasn't all that difficult for the TA to
be right back on top of the principle originators 5y'éh"*

‘hour after the call was changed.‘ Because they had all
the background information of the'previous day, alleemostr
of it correctly identified and frequencies were not.
Ichanged to the-extent that they are under nOrmal
circumstances today, the tie-ins were much more directh
and the accuracy of their identifications--with a smalI .‘
amount of material was greater.‘ So that they had that '
and the information which was always included in the’i
internal addresses was always in addition to but sometimes

very closely parallel to the external addressees.’ There
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was sometimes additional ones and sometimes additional

instructions within a message to pass to someone who had

»not been previously addressed, that1s all.‘ No, there was

~a certain amount of useful information, but it came to be

not ignored but reduced certainly to second place because
as the war progressed we were reading so much so fast 55'
frequently in advance of the addressee of the message, I
that there wasn't any need to rely on ekternal TA.h

Frequently we read messages that the recipients couldn’t”

1r

read because of some error in cipher or in codei We were

. much more adept at clearing up their errors than they

were. And they'd have to ask for retransmission or.
gétlarification and in the meantime we would have read»"
the message, translated it, sent it out to the fleet who
would have had in their hands a copy of the neesage that
thewJapanese recipient had not yet received. 1

Did the captured codebooks get baCk to you?

Yeah, they all came back.

A very direct order or did some of themwgo to Pearl Harbor

and Australia?

Yeah, they went, yeah, some of them went to Pearl Harbor;'
I assume some of them went to Australia but we got all we '
needed. Now I don't think that at any point did we everi

not get a copy.
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Who's job was it to decide whether something came back

from Washington?

.Ah, I don't know whose specific job it was but it was

-made known under no uncertain terms that if they wanted

to win the war they'd better damn well get it back here.

I don't know who said this but it worked.

The Army Air Force flew them back?

I don't know.

I was just wondering who handled it.

I honestly don't know. I suspect that this is probably a
guess but I honestly don't know. The a, well there was a
Navy transport service even then. And brirns too, but I

couldn't answer your question. I never thoUght about it,
but I know they always came back and they came back '

quickly.

VYou,got then in time to do you some good?

Yeah,'oh yes.‘ They would of done good at any tine but,

they came back as quickly as they could. 0f cOUrse, we-

had reams and reams of captured charts and other docuﬁents

and diaries. Lord knows what--rooms full of stuff( And,1
oh such things as orders to officers, officer's registers,
and that sort of thing. These were great sources of 0‘ I
information on code book recovery because there would be

long personnel transfer messages sent in JN25 and if youiT

had one character of a man's name and part of his serial V
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number, you would look up in the officer's register and

, find out where that character came in this line and you'd
Iget the rest of his number and the rest of his name and
-you'd find out where he had been. It was duck soup to

fill in the rest of it. But this sort of...

Did you make cards on those, on the...?

Ah, only in so--not as a rule. Only impo rtant ones. We
had a lot of individual files were captured. But it ‘
didn‘ t fall into the GD files—-GI files, some of it did.5
Whenever a man's name if a long personnel message was
translated and it really was because there was nothing of
operational interest in them as a rule, this was soﬁeth1ng‘
that took place as a matter of course and the only uSe to
which that informationn was put was by the people w55-~3
were actually working in the systems involved. They knew“
where the nan went and if they got a message saying that ““5'
so and so arrived and it happened to be in another system,‘

that information was useful in recovering certain values "'

in that system. But nobody in the Pacific cared “two

hoots" about lieutenant so and so going from here to the
hospital to get his tongue fixed and that sort of thing.

So it was never, most of that never really was transferred;
We didn't bother with that. I *

Who was in charge of GI during the war?

Gordon Daily.
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Daisley.

Gordon Daisley.

eDid he stay in charge during the waf?
~All during the war.

Where was Bertolet?

Sam was--surely he must have been at Pearl part of the
time, he came back...

Do you remember working with him at GI?

Oh yeah. But he didn' t--he must have--Sam must have left
when we went out to Nebraska Avenue or before, because
Gordon Daisley was GI all, all during the war. Gee, now.
I've forgotten.- I just don't remember. I
But you do remember working with him?

Oh I remember Sam, sure. Yeah. That's a blank. I juSt

don't remember what hapbened. Wait;a minute. Sam, lét‘s

_ see, Jeff Dennis was GT and Roby (SP?) was GA. Now 0011'

the Atlantic Side they also had a GI filing system. They

were all compartmented. Surely Sam Bertolet had that}..Ih

think that's probably. I wouldn't be absolutely certaint‘

Maybe you've already covered it when you talked ab¢UtIh,
some of the people you worked with... \

Not especially, no.

I always save the names until the endi

No, no.
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I would like to ask a question. When you did, after the

war started, you did begin to expand more and more, did

5the analytical process at Pearl Harbor described as being
>an assembly line type of operation, all followed the same

'kind of procedures, did you have that kind of operation?

Yeah, there were three assembly lines. There was a

Vcommunication-assembly line where all the incoming and

outgoing traffic was handled very much on a personal
assembly line basis. They did eventually hook up some
conveyor belts of some sorts, but most of it was done by
individuals, and within this organization; There was
another minor group that handled the incoming and outgoing
code recoveries. This was all done on an assembly line':
basis. In GY itself in the code recovery section, there.1

were two or three rooms full of Waves, some of whOm were"

,very lovely and sort of relieved the boredom to a degree, f

who‘all had specific jobs in dealing with traffic. For‘

instance, it was sorted at one point and fanned out and

all the JN25s here, JNle here and the JN57s and this was'

all hand work, every bit of it.: And when the messages ‘7‘,

came in they went first of course, they were matched
against an additive bank and if they could be placed the
additives were--the messages were all copied off by handi'
in blue crayon on a sheet of 8 x 10 paper, three sectionsT

which there were two lines separated by a wide space _
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where we could write our recoveries ten groups to a line.
» These were all written out and we went into the additive
.room and if they could be placed immediately they were
-given to a group that wrote in the additives and performed
the subtraction and wrote down that valid code group and
then they went on to another section where if that
‘particular code had been recovered sufficiently, the.
write-in values, the values were written in and about"
every five minutes sonebody came running in from the GT
into the GC Watch Officer's desk and put on his desk a
great heap of paper that had been produced by 150 eeople.
And the GY Watch Officer simply sat down and thumbed very
, quickly through them and until he came to me. And this'
is amazing but you could tell by one code group if the“
message was worth doing anything with or not.: You reaChed-_
_ythat point of familiarity with what was going on.” Then"‘ “ #1
those'were put out here. The batch which was not of immediate
interest was simply laid aside. The most important of.4
the messages, and this depended entirely on the Givﬁatch[(li
Officer's opinion at the time, were he did one or two :-
things. If it was really hot and he didn't trust anybody.l
I'd do it myself. I'd go out and do whateyer had to be' =
done and recover the messages the code groubs that were"
remaining to be covered, translate it, send it out,;

annotate it, and so on. If it was even too hard for me
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to do alone, I'd divide it up and let other people do

little pieces of it. And if there were certain additivies’

\that needed recovering which were blank and it was

absolutely essential that they be recovered before the
message was translated, I{d go into the (?) side of the,
room. This was where they had their top-notched-additiye
recovery. Stu McClintock was one of them, tennis player
who always whistled in diddly Swat. “So I'd sit down withii‘
them and tell them what I thought ought to do in there.
and I'd keenguessing until I;d guess the right one. And
they'd reCover the additive and try it and if it turned '
out to be right I'd rush back into the other room and
write up the message and send it out of the COMSEC and
that's all there was to it. i H :-
Where did the GT people fit into the act?.

They would, they would, they handled traffic.

But?in what contrary? Before you got it or after you get

it,or,..?

The traffic actually came into the--one copy of it wentr-_

let's see now-—one copy came, came into the Com center,‘

one copy went to GT and one copy went to GY. And GXsi

copy was handled as I just described. The GT copy} um,' g"
was used by them to assist in their additional callsign'ﬂ
recovery. The value of the callsigns, I think I may be"

wrong on this because I've actually forgotten, I.thinkl
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'the callsign equivalence was up to GY where they were

actually written. They appeared on the write-out sheets

-that were deliVered to G2 by GY. So the values must
~have been sent to GY to be written in. In any event,

they got written in some how. And then the GT, I use to

frequently go down and if anything which seemed to be of-
potential value to them came out in translating a message,
I'd simply go down and tell them that their recoveries

were right. GI and GT, of course, were relatively close‘

together and in fact they were in adjacent rooms. They

. would communicate directly all the time so that GT had

access to the GI files as well as GCH, but everybody used
the same material. It was a very efficien t and very
effective way of handling data and making it available §517
everyone who needed it without going to extra trouble to
getwit.' After all everyone... I H
Once your process had reached the stage of producing 551

intelligence product it was asseminated by GI?

No. 'Well, I say no, yes, but at the direction of the G21—

Watch Office. Every message that went out had to be
translated and initialed by the G2 Watch Office. 'Eveitythingv
which was done by anyone else working anywhere in G2 was
brought to the watch officer' 5 desk.  Every and orlglnally
of course the G2 Watch Officer had to sort of check the

translation. It would look sort of earthshaking to see
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that it was in fact close enough. But in this regard by
the way, we-—I did anyway reach the point where I wouldn't;
yhesitate to translate a message if only a third of the
~code groups were there. I'd leave a few blanks here and
there but I could usually make a pretty good story and'
then I'd annotate it and say what it was. But if, if for
instance, there was a message which may have been garbled‘
or it may have been impossible to recover the codewords 1
and it was obviously a operational, an immediate operational_
significance, then what I would do is take it_and try to
figure out what I thought it meant with the precise data‘
in there so that while the translation might be some
embroidery on the facts of the case, it was close enough.
to warrant action being taken immediately by operational
units out in the Pacific. I ‘
SCHORRECK: You-added your own comments? A
CURRIER: We added our own—4this is why I wanted you to get that-r
daily GZ summary. We added our own comments right
Vdirectly. And this went out on what wag galled.theJCom_
sec and it went direct. Now when I say direct, it went
to the--directly to the Intelligence Officer of the fleet
staff wherever he happened to be and he then in return‘
interpreted it to the Admiral. But the actual messages M
were on many cases given verbatim. And if it‘was'yery

hot and it so frequently was, I mean we spent half the
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time sending out flashes that resulted in, oh countless,
unbelievable confrontations and victories, of one sort or
hanother. ‘It was just-—became common place. For instance,

-some of these long convoy messages which the actual group
and precise turning point of the convoy--big oil convoys
for instance, all the way from Indonesia to Sasebo-
Yokohama, laid out with all the escorts and the escorts
names and their distances and their precise instructions
and so on. Messages like that would go out to Com Sub
Pac and they just cotldn't believe it.‘ I talked with

, many submarine commanders after the war and during the
war and he said somebody was certainly peeping over‘
somebody's shoulder. They never really, after the first»
two or three, turned out to be right. They never I I
questioned, never.

SCHORRECK: You had direct communication with Com Sub Pac?’

CURRIER: VYeah, yeah. Well again when you say direct, it went'to'
Com Sub Pac intelligence.* And he was the man who did thehi-
actual relaying of the information to Com Sub Pac himSelfT
but it was so obviously genuinezand so obyiously eitremelyii
important that there was no.time lost between getting theg
information from us to the men who had to make the tactical
deciSion on the spot. - W

SCHORRECK: How did they send their directives out to the submarine?.'
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I saw lots of them. They were all this sort of double

talked.

VIn the clear?

'IOh no nothing was ever sent in the clear. This was always

in a perfectly secure system. But it was not a COMINT
system. The material that went Out to the actual submarine
commanders, the captains themselves of patrol, would be
such as: if you can arrange it, be at such and such a
place at such and such a time and if you're lucky, I
think you'll see so and so, something like that. And, or
they'll say for instance, the--when, Halsey use to send
out, Halsey and Nimitz and various others use to send out
very fruity messages to their people based on COMINT
information. 'I remember one which was sent out to thet)
battleships by Nimitz and he said, "I've been told at
such and such a place we were going to be", I've forgotten
now exactly what he said, a couple of cruiser divisions
and some live troop transports. He said, "I want you to

_ - ' WPHB'CS ’
be there and glve them a few 16" mééies." And the--toward
the middle of the war and...the last year of the war the
submarine skippers began to rely so heavily ﬁggﬁ‘inforhation

151+ ,

they had gotten from COMINTIP/fhey figured they didn't
have to do any looking on their own. "They just waited
and were told precisely where to go and this was what won

the war. The convoys, big oil and food convoys from the
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South were by ten months before the war was over, the
attacks had resulted in probably 90% destruction to all
‘of their tankers. I think there was one left at the end
‘ of the war.' And it was solely the result of COMINT.
SCHORRECK: Did they have escorts? 1
CURRIER: Sure, but the escorts were of very little yalue if the
submarines, all the U.S. submarines knew precisely where_, .
the convoy was going, how mahy ships were in it, what ‘ '-
their station was, what their escorts were, what their
escorts' names were and what the skippers' of the escorts
name were. All they had to do was line themselves out
and run deep and silent and just wait. And when they
appeared pick them off.1
'SCHORRECK: Was this happening in '42?
CURRIER: No not that early.’ We didn‘t have enough information-and
‘ . we got all the information on convoys, troop convoys f H
going South, of course, to the Philippines and Asia were-
earlier than_this and all of this was aerial obsefvation,—
_precious little information oh CdMINT available. It
would have been had we been reading it. It.wasnft anything
that early. See this was in January. January '42; ’No,

there was not very much.
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fThe intelligence teams, the radio intelligence teams

‘afloat this period.

Which period are you talking about?

This is the first six months of the wart

I can't tell you precisely their composition nor precisely .
where they were. I would have thought, however, that 1
that information was in the security brief writeup, isn‘t

it?

, No. We can find almost nothing. The only real confirmation

we have from it is Mr. Raven who said that he saw Some,"
of this traffic much later but it was no good because it:
was too old. ’

Are you talking about afloat intercept teams?1

Yeah."

There were precious few. As a matter of_fact, I donfti_

know of any. I don't know of any afloat interceptVteams'A'

- _on men of war.‘ There may have been one or two but I

didn't know anything about it and I don't really-think

eaﬁSQs :5[

there were. Before this period, back in the,9s:...
The-Goldstar?
Yeah the Goldstar and the Dollar Lines.

I didn‘t know about the Dollar Lines.

>.' 5,‘ . 1., n.
v.

D0=CIIz41256019
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The Navy took a cabin on all the Transpacific trips of

two of the Dollar Lines and put two men and two receivers

‘in the cabin. And as they sailed back and forth across

‘the Pacific, they'd read a certain amount of casual

intercept as they could and develop what they could.

That‘s something. I never heard of that.

VThis began about before my time at some point, but I-

think they ran it for a while and I think they concluded
finally that it was really not worth the expense and they

stopped it. They weren't getting enough. I think it was

> after the, there were three intercept stations in the

' Pacific, and they were eventually called station A, B,_-

and C. C was in Alongopo, B was Guam and A was...
Wahiawa or its predecessor? I . .

No; I don't, that's what I'm trying to think.: I don'ti:
think—that originally Wahiawa was A.' It seems to me it»
was Bainhridge, wasn‘t it?1 Well that information is,

available I know. Thats.;.:

~‘s

’We have, we've found a log of the Yorktowh from February

to April which is the end of the log is as far as_anybody
can tell so far, they reported on board a fellOw by the
name of Baird. B‘I"ﬂ"l@b I I. 1

Tex Baird? ‘

I don't know. I know what his initials are. 11 think

they were F. Something.

55
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CURRIER: Tex Baird was a language student; What was the date?
SCHORRECK:, 1 He reported on board in February 1942 and he stayed until

‘the end of the log and he was Assistant Combat Intelligence

Officer.
CURRIER: I'm pretty certain that's Tex Baird.
SCHORRECK: Now some fellows from the California Band remembered that

Pete Panyon and Mike Palchevesky they remembered that
they thought that there was a guy that use to be around
Rochefort' s ship by the name of Baird. I'm trying toh
tie him into COMINT.

CURRIER: I know it. Well he was——you see--several of the language
officers in the late 205 and early 305 were all given
intelligence duties at sea. And after the war started
there was an attempt on the part of the Navy to su pply '”
Major Commanders with a language officer.

SCHORRECK: Who would serve as an intelligence officer?

CURRIER: Yeah, he was an assistant intelligence officer usuallytV
Now, Tex Baird, let's see now he would have been4QI'thinkh'
_he was a language class before Rufe Taylor. Rufe Taylor
and Tom hackie and Bill Richardson and one other}, There
were four. They were in the language class’that was 1
stopped rather abruptly in early 1941. And they went to,
Corregidor; Anyway, my feeling is that Tex Baird was ohe
of these later language students and I'm pretty certain‘ ~

that you'll find, you can look at his record in the Navy
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Department. I think you'll find that he was the one who

went to the Yorktown as Assistant of Intelligence.

gThere's a story which has become a legend within the

'COMINT business that at Coral Sea, the Pearl Harbor unit'

had sent out a fellow by the name of Lieutenant Joe

Fulinwider as a voice intercept ﬁan for the Yorktown and;
of course, he was on the--the Lexington--I'm sotryé—theil‘
Lexington and then of courSe, he was on it when it sanh.hll
He came baok and they sent him out on the Yorktown at

Midway and, of course, Yorktown sank. ‘And the story of

- the legend has it that nobody—-they wouldn‘t accept

Fulinwider any more.
Oh Ranson Fulinwider.

a I - ’
RanyFulinwider, that's it.

Yes, well he was a good friend of hine. His father was

.an Admiral and his brother was a Captain also. And he}

Fully, was hefe in Washington for a while and then he—-so

I guess that_was the last two years of the war. ‘And I

.knew him quite well. He died not too long ago.

Oh thatPS too bad. ‘ ‘
In fact, I think he died in_a car_driving up to the Notth‘“
or something a year or two ago. Somebody sent me a~.1
cliboing. T i 5
Had you heard that story about him?

Ah, very vaguely, yeah. I had, yeah.-
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Admiral Stroup said that he was the, what was he, was he

the Intelligence Officer on the Lexington at Coral Sea?

'He would of been the Assistant Intelligence Officer. You

‘see, he was the language officer.

He said in a phone conversation with Captain Ohgenus,

Executive Officer of the school, that he distinctly

lremembered that there was a temporary RI shack built forv"

the Lexington.

Yeah there was. I'm sure. But_these are the things that‘

I honestly don't have any first hand--first hand information
on.

We can't--we find it difficult to pin him down. We just
can 't trace him.

I am Sur rised that there iSnlt something of that in whatji

- kw?
Jack ( ?

) wrote. I don' t remember reading.- -it hy_”
thewway when I read it the first time.
I don't recall it either.

Let me think of who else might be able to. remember. Goshf‘

-w %;;

‘I don' t. I honestly don' t. Maybe Rufe Taylor might. ;He_

might.

Some of these "over the roof gang? people might be able
to help us out. ‘ _ 1
They night, they might possibly be able to, yeah,-yeah.r
Somebody stated that after Washington began workino on“

current intercepts, they got most of their stuff from
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Bainbridge, Cheltenham, the Winter Harbor and Jupiter.

Is that true?

~Well the first three the.first three, well Winter Harbor,
4HS£C

‘all the Atlantic’gackagee»came from Winter Harbor, all

the German submarinesfhﬁz%z

Yeah but this was in reference to Japanese..

There wasn‘t very much in Japanese copied at Winter Harbor
and one athupiter as far as I know. This, no I'm quite I
certain not. 'I certainly never saw any.7 I wouldn't have

' ' I
believed it possible to copy in the first place. No I

. don't think so and I know that all the German submarine

traffic came from Winter Harbor.
Well then, when Washington did go current they must have,
been getting all their stuff electrically from Bainbridge,

They got, yeaht They got all of the, all of the trafficsﬂ

from Bainbridge came electrically that's right, it didir

I remember a letter that I had from Admiral Nimitz

ﬁakty _
regarding ( ? ) and he said...go ahead.
a;vI just h appened to think of something. You know they
' Dr'f1de/a
talk about ( ) off icer in charge at
Bainbridge.
Right.

Did you ask him?
We haven't asked him yet.

Okay.
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We intend to; but Admiral Nimitz was saying to Admiral

‘ Halsey, "You don't know how this works but I'm going to

tell you." And one of the things he said, he went through

'the whole organization and came to a part about Wahiawa--

getting intercept from Wahiawa to Pearl Harbor and he
said, "It's after_the case that ﬁainbridge will intercept
a message, relay it to Washington. Washington will havev
it back out before the motorcycle can get from Wahiawa toi
Pearl Harbor with it." ‘

Yeah, this did happen on occasion. It was sort of an
intuitive force sort of thing, but it did occasionally
happen. Yes, this is true. And there was in many areas
almost 100% duplication in intercept. Sometimes there-IA
would be ten copies of a single message.‘ Sometimes we'I
needed it because in order to get one good one it required
Vthat we compare all ten to get precisely, I mean the mostffiy
correct copy.» I

I have a question on dissemination. It went via the Com 5'

_Callsigh--CINCPACCOM, G16...

That‘s right.

Was there a special means of getting it after GZ had
initially gotten it from OP-ZO-G to COMINTI'

Oh yeah. That all went right down town also Copies ofiit'
that didn't go to Com Circuit.; 1 -

Right.
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The COMINTs got copies of everything. And as far as I
know there was a circuit in between them.

The hard copy, the G2 Summary and various other

-things of that sort, were hand carried downtown...

To COMINT? Do you recall-where they went in COMINT?

No, I never took them. I really_don't know.

_Then it would be COMINT's job to get it out from there to.

anybody else ONI, White House, British London, higher 1
Army?

No; Ah, we communicated directly with GC & CS.

OP-20—G did?

Yeah. But this was-—well there were two lines of

communication, one from the Atlantic side on the German

, problem which was run very closely in coordination withf

GC & CS, and on the Japanese side the information and i

“communications went directly to Columbo and Candeni (spw?)f

\

and out into the British field stations. nydon't_remeﬁher V
precisely what the intermediate steps were, but we. I
cummunicated direct1y%$ith them as we did at FﬁUMEL,
FRUPAC and...Now it may have been at one tiﬁe early on:;
retransmissions from Bletchley. But I just know how the_§
communications went at that particular timei 'When 1:1
first came back from that mission in the 194d§i I brought
back a-~some additive tables and a couple of codebooks »

which we used to communicate with the British and at_that-
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time it meant hand encrypting all of the messages so that

I we didn't send a great deal, we didn't spend any raw
'traffic. These were done--I originally had to do them

'because they didn't trust anybody else to do them. Then‘

eventually it was given to someone else} regular

communicators and_they did it.

_Um hum.

But I must admit I' m a bit fuzzy on--onpprecise1y what
the communication links were. But that you should be

able to find that out all right without too much trouble.

. In the portions of the GC & C5History were in...

Yeah we-—I read-—one of the first things I did was to
read the British account of this period, what they did. I.
Gee they were so far away. I
Yeah, I know. ‘

They themselves suggested that there wasn't much thatjl
they contributed, could contribute.

That's right, yeah.

_At least in comparison to what the Australians were  doing.

Exactly, no they didn' t do much. They concentrated almostsh
entirely, really all their real action on the Atlantic.
front. V I ,,

Right. Do you recall anything at all  about the organ1zat10ni_

or functionning of the Corregidor or Melbourne unit? Was

it roughly the Same as what you described for OP-ZOrG?
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Ah no. I wouldn't have thought so, but I don't know. I

'.know Corregidor wasn't at all the same. It was a tight

little intercept station with a few language officers

’there who undertook to do what they could in decrypting

and translating a few of the more important messages. 'I

don't know how big the unit was as a matter of fact the;‘

_I know that Tom Mackie and Rufe Taylor were the two

language officers who went down there from Tokon’ Ah wasii'
Clay Richardson--yeah, I think he went there too, Clay
Richardson. :And they were all evacuated to Australia,
but I can't remember how many others were there. I don't,
I don't know the size of the processing unit. I
We have the names...

You do? kanow Blanchard was one, he was a Chief.

Kay, Harry Kay I thinkaas one. I -

Jack Kay. I .
0h Jack Kay. 7We haye the names of the people that.., V

Well Jack Kay is around.

‘Yeah.

Have you talked to him?

Yeah.

He should remember, But I was never.there during the;
war.- So I don't, I don't know. I cohldn't giyevyou”anyt
information. I do not recall at all. And as far as thehm

organization of FRUMEL was concerned I wasn't personally
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concerned with that either so any information you get on
that best come from someone who was there. And there are
quite a few people around who were.

We really want to talk to ( ? ). He was in
Washington.

Yeah that's right,

yAnd I want to try and get him. He helped us immeasurably _

in that area.

Yeah, he could, he could.

Did you know why the Navy went on a 24¥hour hasis hefore
the Army, in Washington, in OP-20-G?

I don't know why except that that's just the way the Nayy
did things. That sounds like a rather facetious answer}‘
but I think we were inclined to do that anyway. Watch" .
standing was part of the tradition. -It's just somethihé'
you do whenever thihgs look 1ike_they might get a:little,'i
bit hairy. I can't think of any ether reason than that}

I_was,just...

'1. 43+. «5" 1~¢f17x

Had someone giveh a reason?

Well Mr. Raven-told us a rather amusing anecdote abduth_'

there was a message that had come.in on the Red Machine

about a Japanese Ambassador in Rome back to the Japanese f -

Ambassador in Berlin.

Purple.
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SCHORRECK: Ah Purple, I'm sorry. And it came in on the midnight and
Mr. Raven as he tells it said that he was just about to
fget into hed when a knock came on the door and he opened
'the door and peered out into the darkness and there was
Long John Leitweiler (?) standing there and he said come
down right away. So he ran down and got the message
.there. The only problem was all of Mr. Raven's things
were in the time- safe and he couldn' t get in until 6
o 'clock the next morning. And it so happened that Chief
of Naval Operations had walked in and he had told Commander
Safford he said, "I will wait in my office until I have t
the translation." And he waited all night until 9 o'clock
the next morning. Mr. Raven said that from that point on
they went on a 24-hour basis. I don't know whether that‘ I

3 was... I . V.

CURRIER: Well it's probably almost true but I somehow doubt that,
that was the only reason that we installed (?1 24ehouriﬁ
watch. I I -

SCHORRECK: _I had read somewhere that it was a decision arrived at,rf‘i
with a.a.

CURRIER: But again, I don't honestly, I don't know the answer ifl~
there is one._ ‘

SCHORRECK: It turned out that the message he decrypted was that the y.
were putting on a big show for the Japanese Ambassador in
Berlin. So they had radioed down and asked for more liquor.im

But anyway.
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CURRIER: Well those are the sort of things that stick in my mind.
SCHORRECK: ' Could you confirm or otherwise--many people have said to
bus that there were a lot of-officers in the early period
‘who really didn't want to get into COMINT because of the‘
questionable, the legality surrounding it. 7
CURRIER: No, this wouldn‘t_be the reason. There were lots of
officers who did not want communication. It had nothing -~J

to do with the legality of it at all; It had to do with

promotiOnL
SCHORRECK: That was the other.reason they gave.
CURRIER: . That was the only reason. It had nothing whatsoever to

do with the legality of COMINT, I guarantee.

SCHORRECK: Was there legislation passed as a result of‘Stimsonfs
efforts early on; in f29; '30? I i I

CURRIER: Ah; not legislation but there were, there were ordersttl
'written at various-levels certainly in the State'DepartmehtIFV
which had,no hearing outside the State Department and i
which were ignored by the Army and Nayy. _I don't know
‘the extent of'it or precisely how many or to_whom they41ty
were addressed, but it was one of those things_that a-f
person, a man like Stimson might well undertake to do."

He was a... It was a silly mideVictorian idea about '

honor.
SCHORRECK: Did you have clearances of any kind?

CURRIER: Yeah.
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You actually had a...

You had a, that's right, you had to have a COMINT clearance.
I don't know precisely what it was called except I think
it was a COMINT clearance. Everyone in the COMINT business
was at some point along the line especially readied
somehow. I don't know precisely what the investigative
procedures were but you had to have something other than--
in addition to the regular Top Secret clearance. The
clearance procedures were the same as Top Secret. We got
that as we do now, but in addition there was a certain
personal check. I don‘t know how rigorously it was
carried out nor over what the time period was. But there
was something in addition, yes. And all those, there was
an oath that had to be signed also. But I don't remember
precisely the wording of it either. I don't personally
remember signing it but I must of because everybody else
had. 7

It's interesting to know that there was. This is the
first we've heard about it. i

I, I, I'm pretty certain. I'm pretty certain that there
was but I can't tell you when, not originally, not in the
early 19305.

But by World War II say?

I, Ilm pretty certain there was, yeah. ‘That'll take a

little checking but I think so and I can't remember just
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exactly when it began.

How did you stand your watches? Were they 12 on...

It varied. It varied with circumstances and the number
of people there. And it depended, for instance, the
Purple Watch was quite something of itself. That was a
separate, quite a separate group and had nothing else
whatsoever to do with the rest of G2. They were completely
separate.

From all the rest of OP—20—G?

That's right, all of OP-20-G. Completely separate but
ran in conjunction with the Army. And as you probably
know, the Army took one day and the Navy took the other
in sending messages, breaking codes so that they didn't
in fact overlap and they got the most out of the few
people that they had. But the watches after the war
started, the watches in G2 didn't settle down for two or
three months anyway. But we did inaugurate 24-hour
watches of a sort right after the war. But they never
worked very well and nobody really knew who was suppose
to be on watch. And it wan't until another six weeks or
maybe even more that we really got things straightened
out. I guess perhaps it wasn't until after Rosie Mason
came that a real watch schedule was set up and that was,
as I mentioned earlier, didn't include everybody simply

because he said there's absolutely no point of putting
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some of these people, some of these people really don't

know which end is up, nice guys, but they haven't had any

'experience and they are simply not equipped. So as it

I turned out, we, he and I did pretty much most of it for

two or three months until we got a couple of extra people
to this end. In order that we get some sleep, we kept a.
cot in the office. So that since there Were only two of
us, whoever had the watch at night needn't stay up all
night because he had to work the next day also. So we
simply slept so that if anything happened during the
night, you were available immediately and if you were
needed. That way you could do more with two people than
the other way.

Judging from what people have said and from what you've
said, it must have been a fantastic grind. I
Yeah, but you sort of get use to it and it was, there was
a certain excitement about it. You can imagine. That
didn't allow it to become a grind. When you got things
settled up--set out--settled, and all the watches arranged
Nebraska Avenue in February '43 a year after that. We
immediately set up a four section-watch on the senior
watch desk plus we got additional translators, we had
about eight or ten at that time who worked two on every
night, one in one section and one in the other plus the

senior watch officer. That was just by the way, in the
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JN 25 Section. There was a complete 24-hour duty section

in the communications center added to their own traffic--

isorting, additive--traffic preparation types, and down in

‘GI and GT. These were all full 24-hour man watches. We'

kept them on around the clock. 'We kept them on around-

the clock. ,

You were there in the ﬁéys before they had those extra I
people. I t W ‘ NH“

Yeah, but when we got to Nebraska Avenue there were enough.
people to set up that kind of watch in these_other‘ I
sections. We never had more than four senior watch
officers at any time. And what we use to do is we had,=

we stood three, three evenings and three days alwayst

And when we stood the evening watch we turned in at_

midnight and got up and of course'went on all the next:

lday; ”We got Seven or eight hours sleep-aseven hours‘;

sleép if things weren't really too hot at_midnight. jWhen 't

mid-watch came on and there was nothing much going, there?

”_was nothing muCh going, there was no need for the men on

the evening watch to stay on and help. And.most frequently,
which he did right there, we had a little bedroom. I}

What did the families do? ' ‘

I know what mine did. Nobody seemed to suffer very;muchj
I'd call. m ?

You just accepted it?
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Oh‘yes. When I had the mid-watch, from midnight until 8

I-o'clock in the morning, that was on for three days. So'I
Usimply went home in the morning and slept till say 2 or,§

~o'clock in the afternoon. Then I got up and ate my

breakfast. And sometimes I frequently went in befOre my

time but that was.my day for those three days and-when

.you had evening watch you worked the evening watch plus

the regular next day.‘ You slept from say midnight until
seven in the morning but you slept right there so that

you stayed there a full 24 hours and sometimes 36 hours‘

- before you actually went home and did get some sleep.

And there gradually came to be enough people so that wea
could not only set up the regular four sections—-Senior

Watch Officer Duty Listi but there were enough translators-

and bookbreakers and So on so that there would be ton to r.'=:

gthree On the regular watch at night. That sectioh kept

pace with the production of traffic from the Com Centeri

,and from the traffic preparation. And they did e§en more71

,than this in the Atlantic Section. When they really got I

going with the submarine traffic, they stood a full 24I" =1
hour, 3—section watch around the clock. Of course? they :1
did, they did this in Pearlf they did it in_FRUMEﬂtso;
that everything was well covered. V ' I

05 1
Yeah, I, I read Captainﬁ Rochefort' s reminiscento of

( Parr and he said #:055 314;: [ﬁllec/ {éw‘r/yesr
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CURRIER: I guess this is true. There was a lot to be done and
.everybody did it; but I don't ever recall anybody having
fanything adverse to say about the way things were being
’run or the work that was being required to them. EverybOdy

knew this was a very serious war indeed.

SCHORRECK: Oh yeah.
CURRIER: I don' t think anybody even thought about it.
SCHORRECK: But the quality of the work and the quantity as Well.

They would have been under tremendous pressure.

CURRIER: Well the best work was done under pressure. .It was truev
in England and they worked exactly the same way. No
thought was ever given in sparing yourself...quite apart
from anything. ‘

‘SCHORRECK: Thereis one big area which we haven't covered. ‘The same
area we haven't covered with Mr. Rayen and the reason iéf’

‘~we waht to get some technical people involved wheh wejdo

it.: And that’s the JN25 itself.

CURRIER: ‘ Yeah.
SCHORRECK: " ,In addition to GYP...
CURRIER: Yeah. Well I can remember, I think enough perhaps-to be

of some help. I don't know. _ ,
SCHORRECK: This was what I was going to ask you if you cOuld bre§k_h{'

it down into relatively simple terms.) I by
CURRIER: . Yeah, as long as you don't want precise_dates when one_‘

book went in and the other one went out.
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No, no, I'm curious to know how the Japanese enciphered

it.

'Just Straight forward additives, reuseable additives.

‘ The additive books were produced by the thousands and

they were shipped all over the Pacific and the unit

afloat. There were three different categories of additive,

vbooks. One was regular administrative. yOne_waS‘so called

Intelligence Additive System and the other was a high
level system, the name of which I have forgotten, but itr
was the highest level. I I V

When you speak of an additive Captain, what are you reallylA

saying?

A line of figures added to the 5-digit text:

And these were mathematically...

Arithmetical--addition; non¥carrying addition.

7Right: SO that Ybu'd have to sUbtract to get back téitheia"\

-original encipherment.‘ Now how would...

They weren't all-they were subtractions—-additives’coyer~T

J

weverything, both subtractives and additives because.you‘

'can add minus Quantities} You just use the word additive.v

They were originally supplied as.subtractives, subtracted 9
from the text and the result was what was actually-1 I
transmitted. But we called'them all additives. '

Now what would be the process when you've gotten your

additives-—figured out what they were?
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The additives were not one—time additives. They Were

reuseable additives and they were set. Every message

7contained an indicator and an enciphered starting point

'in the ( ? ) page additive book.

The indicator told you where to start?

The indicator told you where to start, preciSely; Now,

.the idea of course, was to line up-—first_to recover the ,

indicator encipherment in order to pggduce the indicator
to a clear Sfdigit number which will then tell you the-
Starting point and I think the ending point.v Iim not——'
I know I've forgotten on that, but this is written up in
JN25, every bit of it. In matter of fact, itis all
included on...

GYP?

Probably, yeah, I've forgotten what it's called but itfsi

certainly in there;- But the a--it's a simple proCesslahdaa M

the Japanese used it all during the war and they never 7

would admit that it wasn't too complex to be read and

.they were never convinced even after the war that we were

able to read the traffic with such..; But the process by ~-
which the bulk,of the messages were set was one diviged.V
by GYP. And it was mostly hand.workikSOrting’and'slidihg1:
and that sort of thing.. But with a cdbple of hundred' »

people on each watch this could be dOne,' But again, this
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is all written up. The details of that, if you need it,

it's all right there. I'm absolutely sure. Once the

 

 

 

 

Now there were certain-—one of the principle elements
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that assisted in recovering additives was the garble
check in the codegroups. There were various kinds, and
this was all known as soon as any code was recovered
‘sufficiently either be able to determine. This was
~something which was also, you could add this factor into
your different stages and it gave you a little bit more g
information as to how to place a message'and what the
actual codegroups were. It wasn't a coﬁplex proCess.'VIt-I
was just a very long process and it involved millions of.
codegroups and literally thousands of messages all set at
‘ different points throughout these various books that were
being used. Every originator or any given circuit, of-9
course, had to use the same set of books. VThey all hadi
to proceed through the same way. And they had to send ins;
received books and they all had it. 'So that you.ended up.
—with buckets full of recovered additives¥-which were usedij
to read subseguent mesSages which were placed in the bookVV
which had been recovered.' And right through the beriod
which lasted from anywhere from six months to a little~’
bit more sometimes. .When the JN25 basic codebooks were
good, the additive books that were issuedeor usveith_it}
were also held good. Now one of the big mistakes} of;
course, that they and other countries had made is thatyh
they change either the additive or the codebook but.notﬂi

both simultaneously so that obviously if you haye one you
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can recover the other. And for a short period of time,

' when for instance the codebook stayed in but the additive
changed or vice versa, then'you had a leg up in getting

"into the next period-—next cryptic period. And, of

course, they alSo always Sent out messages in JN25}
everybody, sayinnghat systems were we going to effect,‘
when and what additive books were to be included. This
gave us all the titles and the names of the-codebOoks that
were involved and then there were monthly inventory lists
Of all crypt materials which was sent in JN25. ,So that

in the main, once you got started it was always snowballed.
And with the numbers of people who were available and the
very detailed records that we kept of everything, as lohg
as, as long as you didn't allow yourself to be swamped by
this great_mass of information, it was not all that I “L I
difficult to process--continue to read. I

Wheh they say;_JNZSB8, which was the.12

ﬁwo., , m1 J :1
JNZSB was the numbercghree book in the JN25 series and 8 ,

,was, as I recall, the 8th cipher.-

That's the way'l heard it. V
That is the way, that's the way it ussito be and I think :5
that that's the way it continued to be throughOut the; V
war; yeah. They did have, they had an intelligence”
codebook which wasn't used very much, as I recall.~ OfVii

course, there were many other minor, minor systems but
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' I'm talking about the major 5-digits. I don't reCall

' very much about it except I know that it existed. And it

Certainly existed before the war and up to the first year

'or two into the war. And I've forgotten what exactly

happened after that.'

Commander Stafford in one of his histories said that, and
I'm pretty sure that this was before Pearl Harbor, he.VV~
said in that period the Japanese had sis major systemsj—
flag officerfs attache, intelligence, merchant shipping}.
Operational, and... I

Yeah that sounds about right. ,

The material and he said that the only one that OP420—G'
never read was the flag officer's attache.V ’-
That's right.: V

Anthhen the Japanese didn't use it;' They stopped=usihgaz.
Yeah.' That, that sounds right. I've forgotten which

ones they were. That' 5 right tho Ugh, yeah. And a lot of7

_the others weren' t read all that well either. Those were‘

all, early in the '305 they were four Kana books, they ~

were not numeral books.’ And the cipher employed was a-

transposition--complex transposition—-not aVll that comple x ,.“I;

nowadays. Triangular shaped transposition with a lot of

(__,_____?______).

78
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I Was going to ask you what percentage of things were

' actually read, every message and of every system?
»I can‘t tell about every system, but of JN25 we figured

"once that we probably read about, about 5 to 7% of all

the traffic that was sent. But that was all that we

needed to. There was information in the other but it

.wouldn't have been worth going after witthhe numbers of _'

peOple that we had. We read some of it when we had time.:‘.
We'd go back and read some of the long organizational
heSsages and that sort of thing. But we read all of the
traffic, all othhe operational significant traffic and_-
it was not difficult to spot this as it came over when it
was current. And this; in the course of a changeover I
period when you missed certain of the operational
significant traffic, than time permitting when you -123
recovered most of the additives and a good percentagefot V.
the codegroups, then you went back through the prints

searching for messages which--two kinds one that would ofT'

.been important at the time, and simply translating for'a

history not for_operational use, and to organizational .

messages such as those that.gave names of the shipthhat

were sunk and.when and this kind of thing, you might haye-1*:

P
a change to do in the course of it.
What_were the things you looked for in a message when it‘

was coming in to tell you whether or not it was ah J
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operational or a good one to break?‘

.Well, you could almost always—-any operation_order almoSt
"always startedeith the words, "operation order".

’But this is after you had gotten it down to plain text

though?

Yeah, I know.

.You wouldn't know that-—would you know it by looking at'

it?

Well, no we.,,

That any work had been done on it?

No, you probably would not although you might be able to»
tell from the addresses. For instance, their task force
organization was done more or less the way ours is and: :
task force cohﬁanders had various other administratives,'

commanding, and you could tell frequently messages which

' the addresses were such that they looked as if they should'”

be operationalias you Spend, look especially Close at
them and to get those out first to see whether or not.
they were. sut'usually what happened was, you were——.2
everything was going so fast and the messages were being
decrypted at sugh a rate that you.were kept flooded with j
a stock of halfbdecrypted messages, some completely'Whv
decrypted which came in every twenty hinutes or so and I
came on to the desk that you could get almost‘everything‘l

by goinng through those; And if you saw one that had one
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word in it that looked as if it might lead to something
interesting on either side of it and there was blanks on

'both sides then that you'd mark with a green cross and

‘send it back and tell them to get to work on this right

away.
I see, the determination was made in 62.
Oh yeah.
$1, . a . _ , .
The cryption people had to break them all anyway. V
Yeah they broke everything anyway. Everything that they,

could they broke.

.Then it was up to you to pick out which one you wanted to

spend time on?

Oh yes, complete control was in G2.” They were the only
ones that could tell whether the messages were worth
reading. Not only was complete control of what was7v
decrypted was there and what was worked on, in additionh
to those that were routinely worked on, but what information"

went out, in what form and how phrased.
TAPE 2, SIDE 2

There must beé-there must be some of those arOunstomewhere.Vi
I haven't seen those, not 5 x 8 cards. -These are.81x-10,”
These are—-all of the G2 summaries were all onu8 X 5

cards. And each message was on a card and if it took-tw0‘
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then we continued on.

There must be some...

Now some of those may have been microfilmed but I doubt
it. I wouldn't have thought they'd pull those apart.
See they contained most of the important material.
Sometimes it frequently happened, but in periods when
there wasn't a lot of operational material that needed
doing right away, that the people in GZ would go back and
look for messages that had previously been translated in
which there were holes. They would then retranslate,
fill in the holes, and to make a more complete story,
principally for reference purposes. But sometimes it
contained information of interest even though at that
time it turned out to be say as much as a month old. It
was still of interest. For instance, messages ordering
landing forces on the North Coast of Guadalcanal. You
might get the names of the ships carrying them but you
would have missed the number of Navy land force Marines
that went ashore and precisely where. A month later you
might be able to go back and redo that message with
additional additives and code recoveries and retranslate
it and get that information which was still of value,
even though the men were already ashore, that sort of
thing. You frequently would get messages cggtailingf9k7

damage to Japanese ships, but you couldn't get specifics.
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If the occasion warranted and it was an important ship,

then in order to determine how long roughly she'd have to

stay in the yard to get ready for sea again. If you'd go

back and do a message, a damage report, over again and
find out more or less what her problem was, what happened.
Did you ever get involved with the actual decryption part
of it yourself?

That was all part of GZ. You mean the code recovery and
the...Yeah, that was all part of GZ. Code recovery,
translation, determine of what is to be translated,
determination of what was to be sent out and how-—this

was all G2. The decryption, that is removing additives
from that portion of the decryption, was GY. The breaking
of the codebooks and the translating and the dissemination
of information was all GZ.

So all GY did was mainly additives?

All GY did--that's all they did. I say all. If it hadn'tV
of been for them there wouldn't have been anything else.
Right. And in that process they would have wanted to
primarily utilize machines?

Yeah, they did.

When they developed later?

But most of it was hand work. The messages were hand
written on big sheets overlapped, according to the way

the message was set, the additive recovered as the
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messages were written out, then the_high frequency values
I which they recognized became...about I guess. In fact_
.I've run across some now that can rehember high frequency
'values of some of those older codes that they slept with
_for so long. I
SCHORRECK: To say G2 was translations was somewhat of a misnomer?
CURRIER: GZ did everything north of additive recovery. They did-I
all of the code recovery. They did all of the translation:‘
They did althhe dissemination, directly. InVother‘wordsy
they wrote what was to go out and sent it down to QIwho
then sent it out. They went back to GY and told them
what messages needed working on in what order.- And on‘1
occasion, went over and sat dOWn beside--I'ye done this
many times anywhere from 2 o 'clock in the morning? to any
,'_ ' bmsmy7
other time——sat down beside the men in the bliss (?)5.

additive room who were working on the most_importantV;

traffic, to help them recoyer additives and rush back and V‘~'m

translate it and send it out so that the information went?
_out ten minutes earlier than it would otherwise. You see‘w
you just rely on them. So it was sort of a closed shop:
really. Closed in the sense that everything after theV
additive recovery was done by one group of people; 'It

all dependedV on how that work was directed and how Vrapidly
it was done. How quickly the information got out to the

operations... And they did very much the same thing that'
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FRUPAC did, just about the same kind of operation.

’ Of course, Rochefort himself was a linguist;

Yeah. He was a linguist, but I don't ever recall...I was

‘going to say I don't recall ever knowing that Rochefort

did this sort of thing himself. He may have initiallyiﬁ
but I just don't think he did. People who did, I mean ‘-
Fulenwider was there and Tom Mackie——no he stayed in
Australia, Rufe Taylor was there, Bill Richardson I thihk-
he came back to Pearl but I'm not absolutely certain I
think he did; I

Tommy Dyer.

Dyer, but he wasn't a linguist.

No,

He was cryptanalyst of sorts.

Right, yeah right. How about--how about Lasswell?:

-Red Lasswell was a linguist, a Marine.

One thing I never, I haven't pinned down yet is what,

_exactly what Jasper Holmes did.

Jasper Holmes_was intelligence. He was, he was;..

I know he was intelligence.

Yeah he was, he was on the--I'll remember it in a minute-e

Pacific, it wasn't_called the Pacific Intelligence Center.‘
No, the Joint Intelligence Center.
Joint Intelligence Center, that's right,

JICPOA.
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JICPOA.

-And ICPOA before that;
»JICPOA was that's right.

‘Somebody had a diagram, a hand diagram of the actual

seating arrangement of the basement of the 14th Nayal
Administration Building. And they had Rochefort's desk.»
and Wright and Dyer and all those people and they had
Jasper Holmes' desk over here right near hochefort's.
Yeah, he was JICPOA but you see he was JIéPOa's liaison'l

really.

- Well JICPOA hadn‘t even been formed by this time.

When was this? How early was this?
This was early, 19-—early '42.
Well he was still, he was still attached to CINCPAC.-_

Was he working for Layton?

'~Ah that‘s my recollection, yeah. But he was working for f "

VLayton in the COMINT spaces.

In, right in the spaces themselves where as Laytoh was

_not?

No, no.

I heard somebody say one time that Holmes was making a—— T}

kept maps. And they put DF charts on his maps. Noquy ”5‘
has ever substantiated that. I just remember what he‘ 1”
did.y

Well he was, of coUrse, he was an author;
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Yeah, I got his book, his thing over there. It's a real

'.long title.
‘I mean he wrote-for the Saturday Evening Post.

'Yeah and he also wrote the Under Sea Victory.

 

Yeah.

I've got a narrative that he wrote "The Combat Intelligence
Center." You‘ve read that?

No I haven't.

I've got a copy of it and it's rather interesting.

Um hum. But things that didn't happen in Washington
about which I knew only second hand. Anything I say is_
bound to be not absolutely accurate. Ih fact, it may be
far from the truth. Whenever I don't know I'll trtho K
say I simply don't know. But I may still say something
but you'lthave to remember that I said Ihdidn't know;tl
Oh yes. We just haye to compare, and compare, and
compare-emore and more views on the thing.

Yeah.

_I don't have anything else off hand Captain. Did you ‘

have a...

Well what I think would be useful.at some point when you

get enough of this together so that it canV e look d1at ,
by an outsider--that if we can arrange'it? I will be very
happy indeed to come down and sit down with you and goVVi
through things and if in the course of doing it other-

things occur to me which they may well do...
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Well corrections of things that I may have said or someone

'else said which I now know to be slightly wrong and I

‘could possibly correct them. And other additions I think

perhaps might be possible with this kind of mind jogging

procedure.

.What's very frightening about it all is that if you writer- j

this looks like it's going to be a forty-some page Chapter.
1, talking about the organization and the way the messages

and intercepts were processed and yodrtwriting in a period'

-where people who did it are going to read it and they're

going to say, wait a minute--that's not how it was.

This is the only way you're going to get thetho say
that. i i

I wanted--yeah, but I want to try to do as much of that
before I actually put it down. ‘-
Yeah; I don't blame you.

As I can.

_Now I wrote, for instance, a resume of G2 activities

right at_the end of the war about I don't know maybe

V

twenty pages. It was typed up, but ou see, I left almost?‘\
Bmﬁﬁ? 59 f , I ' ‘jm'
immediately and went to ( ? ) so_I was never
able to follow any of this up. When I got back everything
was gone. I came back the following June, and there 0

wasn‘t anything left. Everything was either at Crain or
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or burned or something and I never knew what happened to.
it and I've never seen it since.

I haven't seen it. I haven't run across it yet.

'And this--what this was was a say about I don't know, 15

to 20 page typewritten pages, double spaced, a resume of
general procedures throughout the three year period we »
were at Nebraska Avenue. How traffic was handled, who
did what to it, and how we did it. Something like I'm
telling you now, only in detail and written at a time
when it was all very fresh in my mind. I knew precisely
what I was writing. 1
Yeah, we have some things which are anonymous.

I don't remember signing it by the way.

That's what I mean. We may have it.

I'd recognize it if I saw it. I've run across the,'ort;
three'things that I recognized that I wrote or haye'
written subseguently which I just wrote as inner-office.

memos that sort of thing which never were published which‘I

.~—u 2151-5 , 51;:

‘were sort of lying around. They were useful. The.reason.

that I did them I've.forgotten why. Raven did too. He‘
wrote an awful lot. I think he found some of it. He had
a lot of time to do it after the war. Where as I only
did not have any time but I don't know whether Iid have“:
been allowed to spend the time on it if‘I had-it. The

original copy of the so called GZ hand book is a useful‘
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document to have. It was something that we started I

think after we came out to Nebraska Avenue. Rosie Mason

'really started it. It was a complete organization list

of the entire Japanese Navy and all it was written
primarily to instruct young translators who came ihto GZ,
preciselwahat they were in for and what the background
was._ It gave all the Japanese expressions, all the
various organizations, lists of everything. Then in the
back there was an alphabetical list of ships and a list
of ships by type and after each one it gave the date and
place it was sunk. And we'd sort of keep that as a
checkoff list. But-you haven't seen the original.
There's one around somewhere which really isn't up to
date. I saw it too. In fact, I think I got it and had-
to put it together and I think it's back in the 31,115:5ry.'
Anything they don't have, I have. I have, I think 15 or

1300/! 9

20 ( ) that I found at Holabird.’ wh/‘ch name (WWI-

V/e/a ‘
Did you, I understand there was one 2 or 3, 3 or 4 years

Vago and I found some and got them sent over but I couldn't

find all the ones I was looking for.

(5,4 oi mama???)
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